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I have been invittd to talk to you 
because I am, piesumabty, an expert 
on books for youi^ peopfe on Negro 
life and history. That being the case, 
I oug^t to tell you how I got to be an 
expert. 1 hope it will be a warning to all 
c^yoo. 

Last summer, I received a letter askii^ 
me to ; 4 >pear as a wimess before the 
House Com mi ttee on Education and La- 
Ixv. The Committee was holding hear- 
ings on the treatment of minoci^ groups 
in text and library books used in tm 
nation’s sdiook. Its members wanted to 
hear my views, experiences, and recom- 
mendations. When I read the letter, I 
thought they had made a mistake. I was 
even surer of it after I learned that the 
others udio were tesdfyii^ included the 
Commissioner the U. S. Office of 



Education, presidents oi publishing com- 
panies, editcMS, superintendents of 
sdioc^ librarians, and representatives of 
a Harlan parents’ group. 

I am not now and have never been an 
edited, a readier, or a librarian. I haven’t 
even been a member of the PTA for 



Edttoc^s Note: TUs aitide is the ten of a 
speedi given at the NDEA hnatote in Endidi 
hdd at die Unh ren i ty of Yt^sconsm— Mil- 
waokee, in the rammer of 1967. 



many years. Neverdieless, although I fek 
like an imposter, I couldn’t resist the 
chance to fly t» Wadiington to testify. 

I wrote what I hoped would be a 
stirring statement about the troth gap in 
children’s literature that prevented bodi 
N^ro and white youngsters from learn- 
ing the real facts of American history 
and life. For a few days I had Walter 
Mitty-like fantasies of arousing Congress 
—and indeed the naritm— to action. Re- 
ali^ was scunewhat different. Only two 
or three Onigressmen were actually in 
the committee room when I read my 
statement, and die television cameramen 
were busy elsewhere. When I finidied, 
the acting chairman thanked me politely. 
Publisher^ Weekly carried a couple of 
lines, and that was that. 

Months later I received the record of 
the hearings, a massive eight-hundred- 
page vohim which included my five 
pages of testimony. I never finished read- 
ily this tome and probably never will 
Then this ^rii^ I received a telephone 
call frmn Dr. Virginia Burke, University 
of Wisconsin— Milwaukee, asking me to 
meak to you about the bodes available 
fw young pec^le diat concern the 
N^ro. Again I protested that I had no 
overview of the field and was really only 
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familiar with my own books. She re- 
plied, “But I read your statement to the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee.” I was so touched to find that 
somebody had read the statement that I 
did not have the heart to disillusion Dr. 
Burke. And that, ladies and gentlemen, 
is how I became an expert. 

T have had a general impression, which 
perhaps you share, that there has been 
an outpouring of books about Negroes 
for young people. The impresrion has 
certainly, bem bolstered by an outpour- 
ing of bmk lists. In Erwin Salk*s handy 
Layman*s Guide to Negro History (Mc- 
Graw-Hill), he notes more than a dozen 
bibliographies prepared by public li- 
braries in New York, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, Milwaukee, by the American 
Friends Service Committee, the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, etc. While doing 
my homework for this confrontation, I 
discovered several others, including two 
that I think youMl find particularly use- 
ful: “Books by and about the American 
Negro,” selected by Young Adult Li- 
brarians at the Countee Cullen Branch 
of the New York Public Library, and 
“Bibliography of Materials by and about 
Negro Americans for Young Readers,” 
prepared by Atlanta University, for the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

But aride from the lists, what about the 
books themselves? Are there enough 
books— and enough good books— that 
present honestly the Negro experience in 
the United States? 

Thirty years ago— and indeed for a 
long time before that— books about 
Negroes were, to borrow a phrase from 
Hollywood, box-office poison. There 
were exceptions, of course. Uncle Tonfs 
Cabin sold well. A century after its pub- 
lication, Ralph Ellison won a National 
Book Award for Invisible Man (Random 
House). In between a handful of Negro 
writers managed to break into print. 

In an article titled, “Uncle Remus, 
Farewell,” Ama Bontemps tells of haunt- 



ing the public library in Los Angeles 
when he was a youngster, seeking a 
recognizable reflection of himself and 
his world. “What I found was of cold 
comfort, to say the least,” he writes. 
“Nothing more inspiring than Our Little 
Ethiopiem Cousin was on the shelves, and 
I read almost every book in the room to 
make sure. Moreover, Our Little Ethio- 
pian Cousin was not me and his world 
was not mine.” 

Two decades later, when his children 
were growing up, all he could locate for 
them was The Pickaninny Twins. Try- 
ing to provide them with something less 
damaging, he b^n to write children’s 
books with N^o characters and themes. 
In the thirties he had the field almost to 
himself. His first book. You Car^t 
Pet A Possum, publidied in 1934, was 
marred by stereotyped illustraritnis, but 
he continued with Sad-Faced Roy, Lone- 
some Boy, The Fast Sooner Hound (all 
Howhton Mifilin) and others. In addition 
to f^on, he e^ted Golden Slippers 
(Harper), an anthology of Negro poetry 
for young people, wrote We Have To- 
morrow (Houghton), a book of biog- 
raphies, and The Story of the Negro 
(Knopf). 

Langston Hughes collaborated with 
Bontemps on Popo and Fifina, a story 
with a Haitian setting, and prepared a 
collection of his own poetry for young 
people. The Dream Keeper (Knopf). 
Then Jesse Jackson came along with 
some boys’ stories: CM Me Charley 
(Harper) and Anchor Man (Ffarper), 
Ellen Tarry wrote My Dog Rinty (Vi- 
about a boy and his dog in Harlem, 
and Ernest Crichlow and Jerrold Beim 
colbborated on Two Is a Team (Har- 
court), the first “integrated” picture 
book, and for a long time the only one. 

TN 194*^, Shirley Graham won an award 

for the “best book combatting in- 
tolerance in America” with There Was 
Once a Slave (Messner), and diousands of 
pet^le encountered Frederick Douglass 
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for the first time. 1 know, because I was 
one of those people. With my children, 

I continued to read her groundbreaking 
string of biographies— of Phillis Wheat- 
ley, Benjamin Banneker, Jean Baptiste du 
Sable, George Washington Carver, 
Booker T. Washington. I remember lis- 
tening to a radio adaptation of her Story 
of Phillis Wheatley (Messner) with a 
Negro friend. My friend burst into tears 
during the program. “Why didn’t some- 
body tell me about this?” she sobbed. 

In addition to these Negro authors, a 
small number of white writers-people 
like Marguerite de Angeli, Adele De- 
Leeuw, Florence Means, Hope Newell 
(1 think they’re all white)— began to 
tackle the problems of prejudice and 
explore Negro history. In 1951 Elizabeth 
Yates won the Newbcry Medal for 
Amos Fortune f Free Man (Dutton), a 
biography of a slave in eighteenth- 
century New England who earned his 
freedom. It’s a well-written, carefully 
researched book, but 1 was a bit suspi- 
cious about the thinking behind die 
award. Almost until the end, Amos For- 
tune kept saying “No, I’m not ready for 
freedom— don’t give it to me yet*’’ 1 
couldn’t help wondering if his humility 
wasn’t a part of the book’s appeal. How- 
ever, it is desenbed enthuaastically in 
the Atlanta University bibliography, so 
perhaps I’m wrong. Still, if 1 were a 
teacher in a ghetto school, 1 wouldn’t 
put it on my reading list 

A round the time of the Supreme 
^ Court decition on school integration 
there was a flurry of interest in books 
about Negroes. Gwendolyn Brooks pub- 
lidied her Bronzeville Boys and Girls 
(Harper), Langston Hughes wrote 
Famous American Negroes (Dodd) and 
Famous Negro Music Makers (Dodd). 
Emma Gilders Sterne revived the 
Amistad case in The Long Black 
Schooner and followed this with a bi- 
ography of Mary McCleod Bethune. 1 
wrote Freedom Trains The Story of 



Harriet Tubman (Doubleday) and a year 
later came Ann Petr)'’s excellent biog- 
raphy, Harriet Tubman: Conductor of 
the Underground Railroad. 

The flurry didn’t last long. The white 
South, you will remember, soon reacted 
to the Supreme Court with a loud 
“Never!” This was the period when 
White Citizens Councils mushroomed, 
when the Klan was revived, and southern 
librarians were attacked if they* displayed 
a copy of Garth Williams’ The F^bbits' 
Wedding (Harper), a picture book de- 
scribing the marriage of a black rabbit 
and a white rabbit. 

I can speak at first hand about these 
years In 1955 1 went to South Carolina 
to work on a biography of Robert Smalls, 
a slave who became a Civil War hero 
and, later, a Congressman from South 
Carolina. The reconstruction period, as 
it emerged from my research, was totally 
at variance with the then cherished no- 
tion of “the tragic era.” When my editor 
read the manuscript of Captain of the 
Planter (Doubleday), she was frankly 
reluctant to publish it. It was one thing 
to write about Harriet Tubman who 
fought against slavery. By 1955 even 
White Citizens Council members ad- 
mitted that slavery was wrong. But to 
tell the often brutal, truly tragic story 
of Negro disfranchisement and the birth 
of Jim Crow was something else again. 
All southern markets would be closed 
to the book, and she wasn’t at all sure 
about northern ones. Fortunately for me, 
she sent the manuscript to Ama Bon- 
temps for his opinion, and he was so 
enthusiastic that it was finally published. 
Although it has never been a best seller, 
it is still in print. In fact, it is now on the 
list of books approved for schools by the 
South Carolina State Department of 
Education! 

After 1 finished Captain of the Plattter, 
1 traveled through the mid-South to talk 
with the Negro and white children who 
were entering integrated schools for the 
first time. Myron Ehrenberg, a photog- 
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rapher, accompanied me and together 
we turned out Tender Warriors, a pic- 
ture and text report of the unbelievably 
brave young people who were walking 
through screaming mobs to go to school. 
The text consisted largely of the stu- 
dents’ own words, along with interviews 
with their parents. It was really a moving 
little book and the first thing of its kind. 
Few people were interested, however, 
and it soon went out of print. 

I mention it now only to tell you of a 
curious incident connected with it. 
Tender Warriors was published by Hill 
& Wang in 1958. Months before its pub- 
lication, the publishers were informed by 
the U. S. Information Agency that the 
book was disapproyed for export under 
the informational media guaranty pro- 
gram. This is the program that guaran- 
tees dollars instead of francs, marks, etc. 
to U. S. publishers who export books. 
Without the guarantee, of course, it’s 
scarcely worthwhile to attempt to sell 
a book oyerseas. The Hill & Wang 
pec^le were sufficiently piqued about the 
rejection of a book l^fore it had been 
read that they pursued the matter fur- 
ther. In reply to a series of letters, the 
U. S. Inrormation Agency informed 
them that the disapproyal was based on 
the description of the book in their 
catalogue. Therefore, when the book 
finally appeared a copy was sent to the 
clearance officer at the Information 
Agency for re-reyiew. His answer came 
promptly: “We regret to inform you 
th?r this publication is not eligible for 
export under the informational media 
guaranty program.” No reason was eyer 
forthcoming. Was the book disapproyed 
because of its subject matter? Your guess 
is as good as mine. Howeyer, I think the 
incident sheds some light on the national 
mood in the late ’50s. 

Tender Warriors was intended for 
adults and young adults, but I was so 
emotionally inyolyed with the children 
I had met in the South that I went on to 
write Mary Jane (Doubleday), a fictional 



account of a Negro girl’s first year in an 
integrated school. My editor at Double- 
day winced when I told her about it. 

“Couldn’t you set it in the North?” 
she asked. 

1 couldn’t. I wrote it as I saw it and, 
after some backing - and - forthing. 
Doubleday published it in 1959. At a 
cocktail party that fall— sometimes you 
learn more at a party than at an editorial 
conference— a salesman told me that al- 
though he liked some of my books he 
wouldn’t dare enter a bookstore in Chi- 
cago with a book that had a picture of a 
Negro on its jacket. But this story has a 
happy ending, for Mary Jane won a 
few awards, sold well in 1959, and is 
selling better now, eyen in Chicago. And, 
as a foomote for the U. S. Information 
Agency, it has been published in seyen 
European countries. 

I was lucky. My publishers were will- 
ing to gamble. Other writers were not as 
fortunate. The same year that Mary Jane 
appeared, an acquaintance wrote a far 
less controyersial book about a Negro 
child yisidng a white family for a Fresh 
Air Fund yacadon. Her book was already 
in galleys when the sales department 
heard about it. They were so dead set 
against it that she was obliged to reyise 
i^ transforming the Negro youngster in- 
to a white one. At sdll another pub- 
lishing house, an editor reports that dur- 
ing t^ ’50s she brought out three books 
in which Negroes appeared. “The books 
won fayorable comment,” she said, “but 
the effect on sales was negadye. Cus- 
tomers returned not only these dtles but 
all stock from our company. This meant 
an appreciab'? loss and tempered atd- 
tudes toward further use of Negro chil- 
dren in illustradons and text.” 

Of course, there wasn’t a total white- 
out of books about Negroes during the-ie 
years. Ama Bontemps wrote Frederick 
Douglass: Slave, Fighter, Freerian 

(Knopf); Henrietta Buckmaster, Flight 
to Freedom (Crowell); Jean Coiidd, 
That Dunbar Boy (Dodd); Mimi Levy, 
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Carrie and the Yankee (Dodd); etc. But 
no one was holding out a carrot or 
swinging a stick to induce authors and 
editors to enter the held. 

T hen came the student sit-ins and 
freedom rides, the Birmingham bomb- 
ing, the Civil Rights Acts, the struggle 
against de facto segregation in the North. 
In every section of the country there has 
been a growing awareness of civil rights 
and a growing demand for picture books, 
stories, biographies, history about 
Negroes. We have seen a number of 
severely critical studies of the history 
textbooks used in schools, as well as 
blistering attacks on the Dick-and-Jane 
type readers that show only middle-class 
white suburban families. 

I won’t pretend to be an expert on 
primers but, from newspaper stories and 
an NAACP study on “Integrated School 
Books,” I gather that Dick and Jane 
have been making new friends— and some 
of them are bmek. The Bank Street 
Readers scries, the Skyline scries, and 
others show children in urban as well 
as suburban settings and dark faces ap- 
pear increasingly in spellers, science, and 
math books. Some of these changes are a 
bit mechanical. At the Education and 
Labor Committee hearings I learned of 
one textbook publisher who instructed 
his artist to make every tenth person a 
Negro in his illustrations. Another tem- 
porarily solved his marketing problems 
with three editions of a primer. In one, 
all the children portrayed arc white. In 
the second, some are brown. In the third, 
ri^.c children are white, but the teachers 
pictured wear nuns’ garb. One edition 
for the South, one for urban schools in 
the North, one for parochial schools! 

The picture is far less bright in the 
field of history texts. Adult readers can 
find new interpretations of the slavery 
period, the anti-slavery movement, re- 
construction, and so on. A little of this 
“new history” which should be more 
correctly called “true history,” has be- 



gun to trickle down to school texts. A 
study made by Irving Sloan for the 
American Federation of Teachers shows 
that generally the history texts of 1966 
arc an improvement over 1956. But not 
much. Some now have inserts describing 
the death of Crispus Attucks at the 
Boston Massacre. Harriet Tubman and 
Frederick Douglass arc mentioned. 
Readers are told that 200,000 Negro 
r<oldiers fought in the Civil War. There 
is a slightly more balanced but still woe- 
fully inadequate treatment of reconstruc- 
tion, and a few books have a supplement 
covering he civil rights movement and 
the Negro today. Among the thirteen 
books Sloan analyzed, only one. Land of 
the Free (Crowell) by John Hotc Frank- 
lin, John W. Caughey, and Emctt R. 
May, comes close to presenting the “true 
history.” And the picture is even darker 
than Sloan paints it because schools don’t 
buy new textbooks every year. Many are 
continuing to use the same old distorted 
ones. I went through the textbook as- 
signed to the seniors in the high school in 
my community— it’s called History of a 
Free People by the way— and found it 
disappointingly full of misstatements, 
omissions, and bias. 

As you undoubtedly know, textbook 
publishing is a multi-billion dollar in- 
dustry. Each text represents a large cap- 
ital investment so diat asking a text pub- 
lisher to rewrite a history book is a little 
like asking General Motors to design a 
new car. Trade books, however, are 
issued in much smaller editions. Because 
there is less money riding on an in- 
dividual book, trade publihers are able 
to respond more rapidly to new ideas, 
new programs, new audiences. 

H OW has the civil rights revolution 
affected the output of trade books? 
Ama Bontemps probably has grandchil- 
dren by now. When they go to the 
library will they be able to find a re- 
flection of themselves and their world? 

As I said earlier, I have had the im- 
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pression of a flood of books about 
Negroes in recent years. Ezra Jack Keats 
won the Caldecott Award for The 
Snowy Z)jy (Viking) and has also done 
Whistle for Willie (Viking), both pic- 
ture books about black children. Fiction 
for somewhat older readers includes 
South Towti (Follett) and North Town 
(Crowell) by Lorenz Graham, stories of 
a Negro boy; Brady (Coward) by Jean 
Fritz, an underground railroad tale; and 
Nat Hentoff’s Jazz Country (Harper). 
Hurricane: The Story of a Friendship 
by Dorothy Ball tells of the friendship 
between a white boy and a Negro boy in 
Florida. Roosevelt Grady (World) by 
Louisa Shotwell reports on a family of 
migrant workers. Girls’ stories include 
Classmates by Request (Morrow) by 
Hila Colman and Whispering Willows 
(Doubleday) by Elisabeth Hamilton. By 
my count there are at least six novels 
about school integration, including May 
Justus’ New Boy in School (Hastings) 
and Natalie Carlson’s The Empty 
Schoolhouse (Harper). 

Charlemae Rollins has edited Christmas 
Gif (Follett), an anthology of stories and 
poems by and about Negroes. She has 
also written Famous American Negro 
Poets (Dodd) and They Showed the 
Way (Crowell), brief biographies of 
forty Negro leaders. Arna Bontemps’ 
Famous Negro Athletes (Dodd) is sup- 
plemented by Jackie Robinson’s and 
Alfred Duckett’s Breakthrough to the 
Big League (Harper), Milton Shapiro’s 
The Hank Aaron Story^ Larry Klein’s 
Jim Brown: The Running Back (Put- 
nam). Other biographies include Edward 
Clayton’Is Martin Luther King (Prentice- 
Hail); Harold Felton’s Jim Beckwourth: 
Negro Mountain Man (Dodd); and Ann 
McGovern’s Runaway Slave^ The Story 
of Harriet Tubman (Four Winds). 

Two new biographies of George 
Washington Carver appeared in the ’60s 
in addition to five published earlier. Is it 
possible that Carver, like Amos Fortune, 
has special appeal because of his hu mility ? 



In history, Earl Schenck Miers has 
written The Story of the American 
Negro and Madeline Stratton, Negroes 
Who Helped Build America (Ginn). I 
covered the Negro experience in Amer- 
ica up to 1863 in Forever Free (Double- 
day) and Milton Meltzer has done a 
stunning job with his three-volume doc- 
umentary history. In Their Owfi Words 
(Crowell). Betty Schechter gives an ex- 
cellent background report on the non- 
violent movement in The Peaceable 
Revolution (Houghton) and Margaret 
Strachan brings us almost up-to-date 
with a fictionized account of the 1964 
summer in Mississippi in Where Were 
You That Year? (Washburn). 

Doubleday’s Zenith Books, each writ- 
ten by a Negro historian and a children’s 
book author in collaboration, cover his- 
tory and biographies of Negroes from 
the colonial period to 1941. In addition 
to three books on Africa, they include 
Four Took Freedom by Philip Sterling 
and Rayford Logan; Pioneers and Pa- 
triots by Lavinia Dobler and Edg^ar Top- 
pin, Time of Trialy Time of Hope by 
Milton Meltzer and August Meier, 
Worth Fighting For by Agnes Mc- 
Carthy and Lawrence Reddick, The Un- 
finished March by Carol Drisko and Ed- 
gar Toppin, and Lift Every Voicey which 
1 wrote with Benjamin Quarles. 

That adds up to forty-two books. 1 
compiled the titles from books 1 have 
read, from book reviews and bibliog- 
raphies. Doubtless I’ve overlooked some. 
But even if you double or triple the 
number, it is certainly not a flood. 

Let’s play a numbers game for a min- 
ute. There were roughly twelve thou- 
sand children’s trade books issued in the 
seven-year period from 1960 through 
1966. If we say that eighty, perhaps one 
hundred and twenty, dealt with the 
Negro past and present in the United 
States, that means that at best 1 per cent 
of the total output of books for young 
people are devoted to the Negro. 

Is this possible? Have I made a mistake 
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in arithmetic? I don’t think so Two 
years ago Nancy Larrick, formei' presi- 
dent of the International Reading As- 
sociation, iolted the publishing world 
with an article in Saturday Revienv titled 
“The All-White World of Children’s 
Books.’’ She sent a questionniire to 
the seventy members of the Children’s 
Book Council. From sixty-three replies 
she found that out of 5,206 children’s 
books issued between 1962 and 1964 only 
6.7 per cent included a Negro in text or 
illustrations. Her figure is higher than 
mine because the questionnaire replies 
included books that showed Negroes 
only in illustrations, as well as books 
about Africa, the Caribbean, etc. When 
she subtracted these and the histories 
and biographies ^e reported that only 
four-fifms of 1 per cent of the books told 
a story about American Negroes today. 

C INCE it takes a year or two to write 
^ a book, and another year before pub- 
lication, perhaps the situation has 
changed since her article appeared. 
Twice a year Publisher^ Weekly puts 
out a special Children’s Book Number 
reporting on forthcoming books. Their 
issue of July 10, 1967, describes the 
children’s books that will be published 
this fall. I always go through these spe- 
cial numbers with a sinking feeling, 
afraid that the books I would like to do 
have already been done by others. I 
needn’t have worried. From the ads and 
thumbnail descriptions of more than five 
hundred books I found just fourteen 
about Negro Americans. And that really 
gave me a sinking feeling. 

Four are biographies, two collective 
biogrwhies, one an anthology of poetry. 
The nedon includes two sports stories 
about boys who want to become boxers, 
one about integradng a school, one about 
two girls who go from a city slum to a 
summer camp, and one about a boy 
living in a mixed neighborhood in Brook- 
lyn. Good enough as far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go very far, does it? 



Only 2.8 per cent of the current out- 
put of books for young people are con- 
cerned with the most burning issue of 
our time. When Arna Bontemps’ grand- 
children go to the library they won’t 
have to read every book on the shelves 
and find only Our Ethiopian Cousin. 
But they will have to read ninety-seven 
books before they discover three that 
speak to them. 

And it is not only Negro youngsters 
who are being deprived. As Nancy Lar- 
rick says, “The impact of all-white books 
upon 39,600,000 white children is prob- 
ably even worse.’’ How can they under- 
stand the news on television and in the 
newspapers? Increasingly isolated from 
their darker contemporaries, how well 
are these white children being prepared 
for the larger adult world in which they 
are globally a minority? 

I’d like to carry this discussion a step 
further by asking “Why?’’ Are editors 
and authors less liberal, more prejudiced 
than the rest of American society? Cer- 
tainly not. Those I know, at least, are 
probably more concerned, more open to 
new ideas than the average citizen. Are 
they then only interested in money? The 
dollar is a factor, of course. Both writers 
and publishers must be paid for their 
efforts. But the economic picture has 
changed radically since the 1950s— and 
most radically since the passage of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, which released millions of 
dollars to libraries and schools for the 
purchase of books for the educatiopally 
deprived. There’s gold in them thar hills 
now. I doubt if any trade publishers or 
book salesmen would turn down a rea- 
sonably well-written book because it 
portrayed a Nwro. 

Then why? President Johnson has said 
“You do not wipe away the scars of 
centuries by saying ‘Now you are free 
to go where you want.’ You do not 
take a man who, for years, has been 
hobbled by chains, liberate him, and 
then say, ‘you’re free to compete with 
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all the others.’ It is not enough just to 
open the gates of opportunity.” 

He was speaking of Negroes, but his 
words could also be applied to editors 
and writers. You do not take minds that 
have been hobbled by centuries of racism 
and say, “Now you’re free to write the 
truth.” What is' the truth? Most white 
people and many Negroes don’t know. 
And there’s more than that, of course. 
When you begin to write the truth, you 
bump into all sorts of obstacles. Con- 
sider the rule of the happy or at least 
upbeat ending. Should we tell the chil- 
dren that in real life people do not 
always live happily ever after? 

1 faced this problem when 1 was writ- 
ing Mary Jane and didn’t really solve it 
properly. 1 compromised by letting her 
make one friend in school and ending 
with the hope that she would make more 
next year. When the book was published 
the bright, warmhearted little girl who 
lives next door asked, “Is it really that 
bad?” “Much worse,” 1 answered. “Why 
today’s paper tells about the bombing of 
the home of an eight-year-old boy be- 
cause he went to a ‘white’ school.” “Oh, 
don’t tell me about it!” she said and ran 
home. 

Should she be told? I think so. 

Even more ticklish are the rules of 
American society. A policeman is a boy’s 
best friend. Is he? Does a black boy in 
Philadelphia, Missi'^^ippi, think that about 
Sheriff Rainey, accused of conspiring to 
kill Chancy, Schwemer, and Goodman 
in 1964? Does a boy in Newark or 
Detroit think so? Not according to what 
I see in the newspapers. 

R ecently I’vc read two books that 
every high school student should 
read. One is Mississippi Black Paper 
(Random), published in 1965, with a 
foreword by Reinhold Niebuhr and an 
introduction by Hodding Carter III. It 
consists of the testimony of fifty-seven 
Negro and white civil rights workers 
on the breakdown of law and order, the 



corruption of justice, and brutality of 
the police in Mississippi. The other is 
The Torture of Mothers by Truman 
Nelson. Nelson tells, largely through 
tape-recorded interviews, of the arrest 
of six Harlem boys for a murder they 
did not commit, of beatings administered 
by the police, and of slanted stories in 
the press. There is plenty of raw ma- 
terial for books for young people here— 
really raw. 

Books that tell it like it is— and nothing 
less will be acceptable today— must chal- 
lenge all sorts of hitherto cherished be- 
liefs. You were probably as shocked as 
I was, a couple of years ago, by the plot 
to blow up the Statue of Liberty. I’m 
sdll not sure there really was such a plot, 
but think how the Goddess of Liberty 
welcoming the world’s poor and op- 
pressed must look to a Negro teen-ager. 
When I was growing up, I recited the 
pledge of allegiance, “with liberty and 
justice for all,” with real emotion. I was 
not aware— I had no way of learning— 
that the Goddess of Liberty was saying 
“But not for you” to large numbers of 
my fellow citizens. We have to tell 
young people about this, particularly 
white youn^ters. 

History must be completely rewritten, 
not just revised with supplements tacked 
on to the end. Seven biographies of 
George Washington Carver, three of 
Harriet Tubman, two of Frederick 
Douglass, one of Benjamin Banneker— it’s 
like a giant jigsaw puzzle with most of 
the pieces missing. There’s a scrap of 
blue sky, the top of a tree, but you can’t 
even guess what the whole picture looks 
like. 

Where is Paul Cufiee who built up his 
own fleet of ships in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and carried Negroes back to Africa 
when he couldn’t find justice in his home 
state of Massachusetts? And James For- 
ten, sailmaker for the U. S. Navy and 
Revolutionary War veteran, who was 
penning anti-slavery pamphlets as far 
back as 1812? And Forten’s son-in-law, 
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Robert Purvis, handsome, well-educated, 
wealthy, who sheltered thousands of 
escaping slaves? And William Still who 
kept the records for the Pennsylvania 
branch of the underground railroad? 
And black abolitionists like the Remonds 
and Henry Highland Garnet, William 
Wells Brown, Alexander Crummell, 
whom you read about in Souls of Black 
Folk} 

I ’M out of b eath and I’m barely up to 
the Civil V^ar. Why has so little been 
written about the twenty-two Negroes 
who served in Congress during Recon- 
struction and after? The black Populists? 
The men and women of the early 
twentieth century who spoke, wrote, 
fought for Negro freedom? It’s time for 
young people’s biographies of W. B. 
DuBois, A. Philip Randolph, Marcus 
Garvey. 

I can think of a dozen episodes from 
history that should be written about, not 
only because they demonstrate Negro 
courage or the Negro’s contribution to 
American society, but also because they 
would make dam good stories. And there 
are hundreds more. 

Who will write these books? And who 
will write about today’s young people 
in urban ghettoes and the rural ^uth? 

I believe that publishers are ready to 
bring out the books. However, they are 
somewhat in the position of a manu- 
facturer who puts a sticker— a small one 
—in his window announcing that he is an 
Equal Opportunity Employer and then 
says, “But no Negroes have applied.” 
Not many Negtocs are likely to apply. 
The welcome mat has been out for such 
a short time that they have not had a 
chance to see it. 

Whitney Young of die Urban League 
has proposed a “more-than-equal” pro- 
gram in which employers seek out qual- 
ified Negroes for jobs and train those 
who lack qualifications. “For more than 
three hundred years the white American 
has received preferential treatment over 



the Negro,” he says. “What we ask now 
is that there be a deliberate and massive 
attempt to include the Negro citizen in 
the mainstream of American life.” I’m 
asking editors to make a deliberate and 
massive effort to seek out Negro writers 
and manuscripts with Negro themes. By 
this 1 don’t mean that only Negro writers 
can do the job. I happen to be hooked 
on Negro history, and I don’t plan to 
give up my addiction. But from my 
comfortable suburban home, I cannot 
write a story about a girl in Harlem or a 
boy in Lowndes County, Alabama— and 
doubtless other white authors feel the 
same way. 

I can almost hear rumbles from edi- 
torial offices. . . . You can’t write books 
to order. . . . You can’t commission 
books. . . . You’ll only get formula books 
with pat solutions. . . . Nonsense! Books 
are written to order all the time. Three 
of my books— not about Negroes— were 
written because Doubleday salesmen said 
there was a need for them. I’ve just com- 
pleted a book suggested by my editor— 
and the suggestion. I’m glad to say, was 
that I write about the civil rights revolu- 
tion. I am definitely not asking for for- 
mula books with pat solutions. That’s 
why I believe Negro writers should be 
sought out and convinced to try their 
hand at books for young people. 

A n organization that feels as I do about 
‘this is the Council on Interracial 
Books for Children, which was founded 
by a group of children’s book writers 
and children’s librarians, along with such 
concerned citizens as Harry Golden, 
Benjamin Spock, and Harold Taylor. 
They are currently spwisoring a contest 
for the best children’s books by Negroes, 
with $500 prizes for the best manuscript 
for ages three to six, seven to eleven, 
and twelve to sixteen. 

There are also two Negro organiza- 
tions turning out reference books. The 
Negro Hemage Library is planning a 
twenty volume encyclopedia and has 
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already issued seven vcdumes, one a 
Negro Heritage Reader for Young 
People whkh reprints folk tales, songs, 
poetry, and prose by Negro authors. The 
other books in the series— none too dif- 
ficult for h^ school readers— include 
Profiles of Negro Womanboodj A Mar- 
tin Luther King Treasury, The Winding 
Road to Freedom, Negroes in Public 
Affairs and Gove rn me nt, etc. The ^ 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History which, for too loiw a rime, 
was the only group diat knew mere was 
sudi a thii^ as N^ro history, is pre- 
parity an International Library oi N^ro 
Life and History (Books, Inc.). TTiot 
first five vohimes cover Negro Ameri- 
cans in the Civil War, The History of 
the Negro in Medicine, Anthology of 
the American Negro in the Theatre, 
Historical Negro Biographies, and The 
Negro in Music and Art. 

Aside from these, Doubleday is, I be- 
lieve, the only trade book house that has 
byun to make die sort of deliberam 
effort I am suggesthy, with its Zcrith 
series which, incidentally, was irnoated 
a Nq|To editor. Onfinarily I dislike 
series books. They tend to be ped .strian 
and, over the years, to run downhill 
The Zenith series is uneven. Some of the 
books are very good and some only fair. 
But in this loiy, hot summer oi 1967 
wouldn't you ra^er give a youiyster a 
fair book that tells the truth, mstead of a 
pretty good one about, say, a talkiiy 
mouse? Let's face it. Not all of the 
books published each season contain 
dcat hl«s prose— and these books diat 
were written to otder stand up very well. 

N OW that Tve told the publisl^ in- 
dustry how to run its business, I 
have some pn^iosals for teachers. As 
high school teachers you need not 
dependent on the current output of chil- 
dren's books. Many books written for 
adults can be read by your students. And 
you can also turn to books of the past, 
a number of which have been reprinted. 



How do you organize this material? 

A course in American literature with 
one out of every ten books concerned 
with the Negro? I think you can be leas 
mechanical and more imaginative. 

What I propose is a semester explora- 
tion of “souL” Before you raise yom 
eyebrows, hear me out. James Baldwin 
jolted a lot of us a few years ago when 
he mioted Negroes as sa)nng "I am not 
at ul sure that I want to be intyrated 
into a bumiiy house. ... I m^t con- 
sider beuy mtegrated into somethuy 
else, an American society more real and 
honest— but diis? No thank you, man, 
who needs it?" 

A bumiiy house? The fire next time? 

I remembered his words as I read of the 
riots in Newark last week. Qeariy this 
was not the fire that Baldwin antic^iatcd 
because in Newark— as in other cities— 
Nyroes were for the most part immolat- 
ing themselves. But isn't there at least a 
symbolic synificance in die yns on 
Nyro-owned store windows— “Soul 
Brother^? To me, dxey recalled ^ di^ 
ter in F- ^ndns in whidi the children of 
Israel smear blood on their door posts so 
dut the Lord will pass over their homes 
when He smites die Egyptians' first- 
born. 

A white society accustomed to heariiy 
at its own various levels such words as 
buddy, pal, associate, and the word 
friend, in all of hs diluted meaniiys is 
starded by the current <rf “soul” in d« 
vocabulary of the blan ghettoes. Is diis 
only the cant word of a narrow racial 
sectarianism, or does it express some- 
thiiy unkfue in the Nyro experience 
in America that has allowed Nyroes to 
make special contributioiis to our 
country? 

To all the whites who have ever 
spoken of it as “our country" W. E. B. 
DuBois had this admonition in Souls of 
Black Folk (Peter Smith). “Your coun- 
try? How came it yours? Before the 
Pilgri ms landed we were here. Here we 
have broiyht our diree gifts and muyled 
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them M^di yours: a gift of story and 
soi^— soft, stirring melody in an ill- 
harmonized and unmelodious land; the 
gift of sweat and brawn to beat back 
the wilderness, conquer the soil and lay 
the foundations of this vast economic 
empire two hundred years earlier than 
your weak hands could have done it; 
the third, a gift of the ^irit” 

Nor was DuBois the first to perceive 
this “gift of the spirit” During Ae Qvil 
War, a reporter for the Boston Com- 
monwealth wrott: “It was said long ago 
that the true romance of America was 
not in the fortunes of the Indian, nor in 
the New Engbnd character, nor in the 
social contrast of Virginia planters, but 
in the story of the fugitive slaves. The 
observation is as true now as it was be- 
fore War, vdth swift, gigantic han^ 
sketched the vast ^dows, and dadied in 
the high lights in which romance loves 
to hire. But the st^ is enlarged on 
which these dramas are played, the 
whole world now sit as ^lectatcrs, and 
the deaeration or the magnanimity of a 
poor buck woman has power to shake 
the nation that so long was deaf to her 
cries.” 

rpwENTY-FIVE years later, Alexan- 
der Crummell was discusang democ- 
racy in a speech on “The Race Problem 
in America.” “It is the nation u^ch is 
on trial,’’ he said. “The Negro is only 
the toudisione. By this bbek man Ae 
stands or falls. ... So compact a thing 
is hu man ity that the de^xiiling of an in- 
dividual is an iniury to soci^. If this 
nation is not truly democratic then die 
must die!” 

James Weldon Johnson edioed Cnim- 
mell after the “Red Sommer” of 1919 
when hundreds of Negroes were killed 
in a wave of lynchings and race riots. At 
a protest meeting in Carn^e Hall, John- 
son said, “The race problem in the 
United Statts has resolved itself into a 
question of savii^ black men’s bodies 
and white men’s souls.” 



The “gift of the ^irit” and its rela- 
tion to our democracy became even 
clearer during the last decade. Listen 
to Martin Luther King on the student 
at-ins: 

These students are not stn^i^ing for 
themselves alone. They are seekii^ to 
save the soul of America. They are 
talcing our whole nation back to those 
great wells of democracy which were 
dug deep by the Foundii^ Fathers. In 
sicdi^ down at lunch counters, they are 
in re^hy standing up for the best in the 
American dream. 

And Ralph Ellison in a recent issue of 
Harpefs: 

Any people who could endure all of 
that bnnaltzation and keep together, who 
could undergo such disminnberment and 
resuscitate itself, and endure until it 
could take the initiative in achieving its 
own freedom is obvioudy more than the 
sum of its brutalization. Seen in this 
perspective, dieirs has been one of the 
great human experiences and one of the 
great triumphs of the human spirit in 
modem times, in fact, in the histor>' of 
the worid. 

I’m citing these statements simply to 
suggest clues to the meaning of “soul” as 
used by Negroes today. Gill it “black 
conscitmsness’ if you prefer, or “Negri- 
tude,” although I don’t think that Ce- 
saire’s and Senghor*s “Negritude” quite 
fits the American experience. But let’s 
consider “soul” as a hypothesis and see 
what reading matter w'e can bring to the 
classroom to support it. 

I would start by readii^ the ^irituals 
as poetry. There’s a wealth of back- 
ground material here: DuBois’ chapter 
on “die sorrow soigs” in “Souls of Black 
Folk,” Margaret Butcher’s Negro m 
American Culture (Knopf), Janies Wel- 
don Johnson’s preface to his Book pf 
American Negro Spirituals^ and of 
course, his poem, “Oh, black and un- 
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known bards.” The songs themselves can 
be found in a number of volumes start- 
up widi Slaves Songs of the United 
States, publidied in 1867 and reprinted 
by Peter Smidi in 1951, John Work^s 
Negro Songs and Spirtuals, Miles Mark 
Fisher^s Negro Slave Songs in the United 
States (Russell), etc. I have a dn ear so 
that I won*t attempt to discuss diem as 
music but doubdess you can bring re- 
cordings into die classroom. 

I hope your students will also have 
time to read of die “discovery” of die 
spirituak by a sensitive nordiemer in 
Thcmias Wratworth Higginson^s Life in 
a Black Regjhnent and of dieir later ac- 
ceptance by American and European 
audiences. Ama Bontemps tells this well 
in Chariot in the Sky (Holt), a fictional 
account of die Fide Jubilee Sh^rs. And 
Colonel of the Black Repment, a bi- 
ography of Higginson written for teen- 
agers by Howard Meyer, has just been 
published (Norton). 

The ^Mrituals lead to work songs and 
die bhies. Again I would consider not 
only the music but the words, with 
Maigaret Butcher as n^ guide, and die 
blues lead so neady to Langston Hughes* 
The Weary Blues that I would toss 
chronology aside and move right in on 
modem Ni^o poetry. Aloi^ widi Ama 
Bontemps* American Negro Poetry, 
Hi^es* and Bontemps* Poetry of the 
Negro (Doubleday), Qiarlemae Rollins* 
Famous American Negro Poets (Dodd), 
diere are also separate volumes of poems 
by Gwendolyn Brooks, Hughes, Sterling 
Brown, Countee Cullen, and odiers. 

S ometimes one poem is wordi a 
diousand words. Committees will 
spend months investi^ting the causes of 
the riots in Newark when diey might 
have found die answer in eleven lines' 
by Langdidn Hughes: 



>Fran Memuge of a Dream Deferred. Copy- 
right 1951 by Langston Hi^hes. Rqmnted by 
pemussion of Harold Ober Associates, Inc. 



What happens to a dream deferred? 

Does it d^ up 

Like a raisin in the sun? 

Or fester like a sore— 

And then run? 

Does it stink like rotten meat? 

Or crust and sugar over— 

Like a syrupy sweet? 

Maybe it just sags 

Like a heavy load. 

Or does it explode} 

Another “gift of die ^nrit,” die N^o 
folk tales, were first written down by 
Joel Chandler Harris, a soudiem apolo- 
gist for slavery. I would not recomoMnd 
Harris for classroom or out-of-school 
reading eidier. While his transcriptions 
of die folk tales he gadiered are accurate 
enough, his narrator. Uncle Remus, is die 
prototype of most of die subsequent 
stereo^rpes of die good old-fadiioned 
soudiem (forgive me) darky. At times 
Uncle Remus says and does things that 
make Uncle Tom look like a metiilier of 
Malcolm X*s bodyguard. 

Folk talcs which are mme pertinent 
to die contemporary mood are to be 
found in die works of Zora Neale Hur- 
ston, J. Mason Brewer, and Benjamin A. 
Bod^ ^rticulariy relevant is die folk 
figure of John, the clever practitioner of 
one-upsmanship, durii^ slavery and 
afterward, ^amst his white adversaries. 
It was Mis Hurston who first gave John 
die permanency of print in her writiiq^ 
and J. Mason Brewer also has a fine 
collection called “John Tales.” Joh». is 
also represented in Hughes* and Bon- 
temps* Book of Negro Folklore (Dodd) 
and Philip Sterlii^*s Laughing on the 
Outside (Grosset) which is subtitled ‘The 
intelligent white reader*s guide to N^o 
talcs and humor.” Both diese books in- 
clude Brer Rabbit and die familiar animal 
tales as well The Hughes-Bontemps 
book retains die original dialect in the 
stories, while Scerlii^ omits it for the 
most part. 
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F rom folk taks it’s only a half-step 
to Negro humor, certainly an integral 
part of “soul”— and bearing little resem- 
blance to the utterances of Amos and 
Andy. Laughing on the Outfide under- 
takes to place its examples of humor in a 
historical framework with simple intre^ 
duedons that you will find helpfuL This 
and Langston Hughes’ Book of Negro 
Humor make excellent compamons, 
though with some overlappu^. 

While talking of Hu^es and hunmr, 
no reading list would be complete with- 
out one or more of his Smple books. 
From Simple Speaks His Mind to 
Simples Uncle Sam (Hill & Wang), pu^ 
lidi^ in 1965, there are five boola in 
which Jesse B. Simple, citizen of Har- 
lem, talks on love, war, politics, and 
pork chops. All arc guarsuitccd to start 
the reluctant reader reading. BoA Ac 
Hughes and Sterling books contain ex- 
cerpts from Alice Childress’ Uke One of 
the Famly. I parricularly recommend 
Uke One of the Family which is sul^ 
titled “Conversations from a Domestic’s 
Life” for assignment in white schools. 
It mighr revolutiomzc Anncr-tablc con- 
versations in Ae suburbs. 

1 just read you a statement Aat found 
“Ac true romance of America” in Ae 
story of the fugitive slaves. Hundreds of 
slaves who escaped wrote or Actated 
Aeir autobiograp^cs. Unfortunately, 
few of Aesc arc in print or easily ac- 
cessible in libraries. However, your 
classes can read Ac Narrative of the 
Life of Frederick Douglass, as well as his 
stirring Life and Times. I look forward 
to Ac day when Douglass’ L^e and 
Times becomes required readii^ for 
every high school student in Ac Unimd 
States, ^osc who do not encounter it— 
white as well as black— arc missii^ a vital 
part of Aeir heritage. 

AnoAer fugitive slave, MfiUiam Wells 
Brown, became Ac fi^ profession^ 
N^ro writer in Ac United States. His 
novel, Clotel or The PresidenFs Daugh- 
ter, publiAed in 1853, makes pretty 



melodramatic reading today, alAough 
my daughter found it fascinating when 
Ae was in high school and used it for a 
book report. However, since it is not in 
print and you are not studying Ac 
Negro novel per se, I suggest Aat you 
Aip even Ac more sophisticated fiction 
of Charles Chestnutt and come down to 
today. 

In addition to Richard Wright’s Ntf- 
the Son (Harper) and Elli»n’s Invisible 
Man, your classes will enjoy Baldwin’s 
Go Tell It on the Mountain (Dial), all 
three of John Killcns’ novcls-Foiiwg- 
blood (Trident), And Then We Heard 
the Thunder (Knopf), and ’Sippi (Tri- 
dent)— and William Melvin Kelley’s A 
Different Drummer. Two excellent ^ 
Aologies, American Negro Short Stories, 
edited by John Henrik Clarke (Hill and 
Wang), and The Best Short Stories Writ- 
ten by Negroes, edited by Langston 
Hughes (Litdc, Brown), have appea^ in 
recent mondis. There arc also Something 
in Common (Hill & Wang), an anAology 
of Hughes’ own Aort stories, and Uncle 
Tonis Children (Harper), stories by 
Wright. 

In Ac field of historical novels, Mar- 
garet Walker’s Jubilee wiH, I hope, soon 
supplant Gone with the Wind on li- 
braiy Aclvcs. Ama Bontempsf Black 
Thunder tells Ac story of Gabriel who 
led a slave revolt in Viigiraa in 1800. 
Truman Nelson covers Ac fight against 
Ac fugitive slave act in The Sin of the 
Prophet and describes John Brown’s 
early years in The Surveyor. Howard 
Fast’s Freedom Road (Crown) gives an 
honest picture of Reconstruction and 
would be interesting to compare stylis- 
tically wiA Frank YcAy’s The Vixens, 
(Pocket Books). YcAy is far and away 
Ac best-selling Negro novelist alAough 
he docs not always choose Negro Acmes. 
In The Vixens, aloi^ wiA Hollywood- 
type heroes and heroines, he covers Ac 
growA of Ac Klan, Negro voting, and 
disfranchisement. 

Several plays speak parricularly to 
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youth today: Lorraine Hansberry’s 

Raisin in the Sun (Random) and The 
Sign in Sidney Brustein*s Window (Ran- 
dom), James Baldwin’s Blues for Mr. 
CharUe (Dial), Langston Hughes’ Five 
PlaySy Duberman’s In White America 
(Houghton), Genet’s The Blacks^ and 
Ossie Davis’ Purlie Victorious. The latter 
has been publidied by Samuel French 
in an edition intended for amateur dra- 
matic groups. It’s extremely pertinent 
and very funny. Why not suggest it for 
next year’s high school play.^ 

IVOW we come to history. I have a 
sneaky scheme that will keep the 
history department from picketing you 
for invading their juridicdon. You 
teach youngsters how to do research 
and write up their material, don’t you.^ 
Seems to me diat my chil^en qient a 
lot of time on term papers and a massive 
“senior the^” complete with footnotes 
and bibliography. A^y not term papers 
on the Negro in the North before the 
Qvil War, on the real tragedy of Re- 
craistrucdon, on die origin of Jim Crow.^ 
There’s readily accessible material in 
Leon Litwadc’s North of Slavery (Uni- 
versity of Chicago), in recent books on 
Reconstruction by Jdm Hope Franklin, 
Kenneth Stampp^ and Henrietta Buch- 
master, and in C. Vann Woodward’s 
Strange Career of Jim Crow (Peter 
Smith). 

Out of forty thousand books on the 
Civil War, only ten report on the 
Negro’s role. Among these ten, how- 
ever, you can find at least three— Benja- 
min Quarles’ Negyo in the Civil War^ 
Dudley Comidi’s Sable Arm^ and James 
McPherson’s The Negro*s Civil War— 
diat high school audiences will find re- 
warding. Herbert Aptheker’s nine hun- 
dred-page history. The Negro People in 
the United States, contains material for a 
d<»en senior theses, and Philip Foner’s 
four volumes on The Ufe and Writings 
of Frederick Douglass (Intemadonal) is 
also a treasure-trove for researchers. 



In addition to writing term papers on 
history, your students will want to ex- 
plore the present. Out of dozens of auto- 
biographies, Richard Wright’s Black 
Boy (Harper), J. S. Redding’s On Being 
Negro in America (Bobbs-Merrill), 
Langston Hughes’ The Big Sea (Hill & 
Wang), and / Wonder As I Wander 
(Hill & Wang), and Dick Gr^ory’s 
(Dutton) all contribute to an 
understanding of “souL” And there are 
innumerable biographies and autobiog- 
raphies of sports and entertainment fig- 
ures as well. 

Can you think of a more provocative 
topic for a senior thesis or a debate dian 
a comparison of Martin Luther King’s 
three books and Malcolm X’s autobi- 
ography.^ Your classes may also want to 
look into Fannon’s Wretched of the 
E(^h (Grove), a discussion of colonial- 
ism which has become a best seller 
among the advocates of Black Power. 

I have offered far more dian a semes- 
ter’s work, I know, but I have still one 
more suggestion— for a discussion on 
udiat Ossie Davis calls “the racism of die 
Englidi language.” He has listed die 
dozens of pejorative uses of die word 
“black”— blackguard, black mark, black- 
hearted, black sheep, blackball, blacklist, 
vdiile finding “white” almost universally 
associated with purity and goodness. To 
diis I would like to add such racist ex- 
pressions as “Free, white and 21,” 
“mighty vdiite of you,” etc. 

your students dig up quotations 
or figures of qieech which point in die 
opposite direction.^ It’s not easy. During 
a blackout the other night— it was really 
a uiiitt power failure— I challenged some 
of my neighbors. They came up with 
“the blacker the berry, die sweeter die 
juice,” “black velvet,” “showing the 
i»diite feather,” “lily-livered.” Such word 
games must be ctmducted, however, widi 
one clear objective in mind, diat is, to 
change the land of social, racial, and 
personal relationships diat give die words 
“black” and “white” dieir present values. 
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The fantastically difficult and yet 
hopeful job that confronts us as teachers 
and writers is to provide the young with 
the vision of conciliation, and die frame 
of mind and intellectual materials which 
will make conciliation possible. And per- 
haps I have hit quite by accident, on the 
dgnificant word of the immediate future 
—conciliation. The concept of “soul,” no 
matter how many ways you define it, 
expresses the Rowing Negro reaction 
against oppression and rejection on one 
hand, and s^ainst astimilation or absorp- 
tion on the other. 

Integration, in die light of Nc^ro ex- 
perience tince 1954, has lost considerable 
credibility among Negroes, as a goal 



udiich is either attainable or detirable. 
But conciliation remains applicable, not 
merely as a semantic convenience but as 
a social process; because it means die 
coming together of antagonistic equals to 
resolve their antagonisms on a footing of 
mutual respect. If this happens, and only 
•lohen it happens, will /unerica stand a 
chance of becoming “the dream the 
dreamers dreamed”— 

The land that never has been yet— 

And yet must be— 

The land where every man is free. 

We are among those who have to help 
it happen. 



Other titles available from 
Notional Council of Teachers of English 
508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois 61820 

WE BUILD TOGETHER, a favorite for many years, has now been completely 
revised and updated. The 1967 edition includes a discussion of Negro litera- 
ture and an annotated list of titles primarily for elementary and junior high 
school students. Charlemae Rollins, editor. Stock No. 43759. J1.50. 

NEGRO LITERATURE FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS resulted fr^ 
Barbara Dodds’ search for worthwhile material relevant to her own inner city 
students. The book consists of reviews of approximately 150 books by and 
about Neg[Toes and unit and lesson plans descritnng how Miss Dodds uses die 
books in her classroom. It also includes “junior novels” and a Detroit curric- 
ulum supplement on Negro literature for grade 9. Available after September 
1, 1968. 

THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LITERATURE suggests a perspective on a 
course in N^o literature at the college level and offers a crmiprehentive 
bibliograplw of relevant books. Many of the titles are annotated. Written by 
Abraham Chapman; published by the Wisconsin Council of Teachers of 
EngMsh. Stock No. 37301. $2.00. 



